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Though they made up about 23 per cent of the population they
commanded in the judiciary, among judges, magistrates, prose-
cuting attorneys, 22.6 per cent of the offices, in the department of
he;,dth and in the clergy 25 per cent of the jobs. In the railway
administration, in the Post Office and Telegraph, in the Govern-
ment financial institutions, they had been at a disadvantage. They
had not received the proportionate share of salaried positions, and
their complaints on that Score had more than verbal justification.
Yet, it is well to remember that like the Hungarians, the Germans
had in the early years of the Republic spurned offers of public
office. It was beneath their dignity to work under Czechs and
Slovaks. For hundreds of years they had been masters of the
country, and now they were called upon to be servants. They
expected the Republic to tumble into ruins and they nourished the
hope that their absence from the services would only hasten the
moment of collapse.

Their hopes never materialized. Like a well-nourished plant
the Republic grew and strengthened. The Czechoslovaks, notably
the Czechs, surprised them with their energy and their ability.
They rose superbly to the fresh responsibilities they had assumed
in every department of human experience. It was only then that
Germans and Hungarians started to clamour for proportionate
representation in the salaried positions of the Government, and the
clamour was difficult to satisfy because many of the offices were
already filled, and besides the Republic could take no chances,
with applicants of whose loyalty it wasn't certain. The urge of
national self-preservation demanded caution.

But the Sudeten Germans had always been an organic part of
Bohemia, politically and economically, no less than geographically.
Never had they been a part of Germany. There were in Czecho-
slovakia over three million Germans as against ten million
Czechoslovaks. It was a question of either the one or the other
sacrificing its complete independence. With the Czechs in supreme
authority the Germans enjoyed the advantages of minority rights,
if not to the extent to which they felt they were entitled, still in
a large enough measure to enable them to pursue their common
destiny unthwarted by efforts at forcible denationalization or
economic segregation. But with the Germans becoming a part of